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EDITORIAL. 


PROBABLY the outstanding matter of current interest to library 
workers is that the Departmental Committee on Libraries and Edu- 
cation is now taking evidence, and librarians are being invited to 
appear before the Committee at the Board of Education for that 


’ purpose. Already several librarians have given evidence, and 


many others will, no doubt, be invited. 
* * 

It is early yet to surmise what will be the outcome of this 
enquiry, but it is believed that the question of control of libraries— 
whether they shall remain as at present or be placed under local 
education authorities—is likely to be one of the chief points at 
issue. Whilst all librarians believe that the closest co-operation 
with every branch of education is desirable, many of them also 
believe that this can be best accomplished associated with, rather 
than subordinated to, official education. 

* 

Most public libraries receive gifts of books and periodicals, 
which are differently regarded in different places. In some places 
they are welcomed, in others not. Only the other month we drew 
attention to a town which refused to display a certain journal ; 
now comes the news that Bradford has declined to accept, for 
inclusion in its branch library stock, books on Mormonism. We 
do not criticise this decision, but merely draw attention to it. As 
we pointed out earlier, one difficulty in dealing with gifts in this 
way is as to where one would draw the line. 
* * 


The rural library schemes multiply: mostly standardised— 
particularly as regards salaries—which will hardly attract the best 
and most experienced men and women to what are, or should be, 
after all, vast fields of organisation and educational endeavour. 
But the qualifications for these posts are variously regarded. 
Recently the North Riding decided that physical strength and 
ability to drive a motor car are of prime importance, and that 
knowledge and experience of such matters as book selection, classi- 
fication and cataloguing are of but secondary importance. A para- 

ph in a recent issue of Education is worth the attention of all 


ibrarians. 


* 


The cross-word craze is getting more publicity than it deserves, 
and possibly through the action of a few librarians who would 
restrict the use of their reference departments to exclude the cross- 
word fiends. Librarians, however, hold different views on the 
question, and some even welcome enquirers of all kinds, and also 
see in the cross-word puzzle solver a means of introducing non-users 
of libraries to the literary treasures available. They believe that 
it is a good plan to get the public into their libraries, and therefore 
offer as few obstacles as possible. 


‘ 
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Spenborough is a thriving industrial centre of some educational 
significance, and though it possesses over 30,000 souls it does not 
et enjoy a public library. Several efforts, we understand, have 
made from time to time to persuade the local powers that be 
of the necessity of such an institution. Some three years ago the 
active North Central Branch of the Lib Association met in 
Spenborough and urged the library needs of the district. The other 
week the West Riding teachers, at their annual conference, also 
Se forward a plea for this very necessary educational provision. 
erhaps when the Departmental Committee on Libraries makes 
its recommendations such backward library areas as Spenborough 
will receive special attention. 
* * * * 

The Lib Association is to be c tulated upon the publi- 
cation of the Roll of Honour of British Librarians — bedi printed, 
and the photograph of the Memorial in the British Museum, which 
is its frontispiece, will be valued by many. 

We would suggest that a copy should be sent to the nearest 
relative of every man whose name appears on the Roll. Perhaps 
the Library Association cannot face this expense, in which case 
the individual libraries might be prepared to do it for their own 
fallen heroes. 

* * * * 

One of the most interesting meetings of librarians recently 
was that addressed by Mr. C. R. Sanderson at the National Liberal 
Club. His theme was that librarianship, municipal and non- 
municipal, is one; that the interests of the two branches of the 
profession are so inter-related that what affects one re-acts upon 
the other. 

His address was an argument in the main for the linking up 
again of all non-municipal librarians with their colleagues in the 
Library Association. ly in that way would come about an 
organized profession. The situation does, we think, demand new 
attention. Naturally the much larger number of public libraries 
somewhat outweighs the non-municipal libraries in the Library 
Association, but it should not do so unduly. The Library Associa- 
tion was founded by non-municipal librarians, and it ought to be 
possible by a certain amount of readjustment to attract them to the 
fold again. 
* * 

We are informed that the Library Association Conference will 
open at Birmingham on Monday, September 14th. 


We have pleasure in drawing attention to a valuable and in- 
teresting article in a recent issue of the“ Fortnightly.” It is by Dr. 
E. A. Baker, M.A., and entitled: “Teaching How to Read.” In this 
article Dr. Baker shows a catholicity and vision that will be 
appreciated by those who believe that the educational potential- 
ities of libraries have not yet been fully explored. The article 
should be read by every librarian and hbrary worker, and also, 
and especially, by members of education and library committees. 


é 
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POLICY.* 
By ARCHIBALD SPaRKE, F.R.S.L., Chief Librarian, Bolton. 


To be able to discuss the question of policy one should at least 
know what the policy is. I have no idea of the future policy of the 
Library Association, except the Southport “‘ Memorandum,” which 
clearly defined the then position, and offered strenuous opposition 
to the principle that public libraries should be remitted to special 
sub-committees of the Education Committee. Nor do I know what 
is in the minds of the Library Association or the Departmental 
Committee recently appointed. If that Committee have anything 
very difficult to overcome in shaping the future destinies of the 
library world it is difficult to conceive the present members, with a 
few exceptions, as being suited to deal with it. You might well say 
“Then, why worry?” Knowing, moreover, that the findings of 
most Parliamentary Committees are usually pigeon-holed and 
= forgotten. That may be quite true, but some of us feel 

at if there is any policy foreshadowed, or if there is any policy 
that wants considering, the Library Association is the proper 
body to examine and consider it, and afterwards to suggest to the 
authorities that be the setting up of a Committee or Commission 
to deal with it on properly constituted lines. 


It is felt, rightly or wrongly, that the Carnegie Trustees are 
behind the movement which has materialised by the appointment of 
the Parliainentary Committee referred to, and if this is so, one must 
be pardoned for feeling a certain amount of alarm at the inertia 
displayed by the Library Association Council in allowing another 
body to usurp its functions. The rank and file of the Library 
Association very properly say: “ Where are our representatives 
on the L.A. Council, and are they asleep?” I can only speak for 
myself, and tell you that until I saw the names of the Committee 
in the newspapers I had not the remotest knowledge that any 


such Committee was even thought of. 


It may I think be taken from the recent “ questionnaire” 
which we have all received, and I trust returned, that there are 
some far-reaching reforms in the air. Exactly what they are it is 
difficult to foretell. We may take it that the Committee will 
endeavour to get some very clear and definite understanding as to 
the functions of libraries generally, and rate-supported ones in 
particular. The latter have been allowed to grow up, asit were, in 
a haphazard way—like plants in a neglected garden, some flourish- 
ing, others languishing, because of no guiding hand, no gardener 
to prune and attend to them as they grew and developed. The 
consequences have been more or less disastrous, as each Library 
Authority in the country has followed its own bent, and its Libraries 
gone their own way, some overfed, others sustained comfortably, 
some vigorous and stimulated by a wholesome diet, some starving 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the N.W. Branch, held at Bolton on 
January 29th, 1925. 
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and others almost lifeless. There appears to be something wanting, 
some sort of method or system, and this is the problem which con- 
fronts the Parliamentary Committee and which I believe is the 
task they have set out to overcome—the difficulty they hope to 
solve. If they propose to place the Public Libraries under some 
Government Department for inspection and control, they will be 
inviting considerable resentment; but no legislation ever pleased 
everybody, and if the germ of co-ordination and the closer linking 
up of the work of Public Libraries is in that proposal, we as a body 
must be prepared to calmly consider their suggestions towards this 
end. We know that thousands of books are lying dormant in our 
Libraries, and we know that thousands of people are without library 
facilities. We know that some of our institutions are badly managed 
and their methods out of date, and we know that without some sort 
of control of a compulsory nature many Library Authorities will 
not permit development or expansion in this Municipal Department. 
In many cases the library income is cut down, not to a minimum 
consistent with efficiency but below that, and cases can be pointed 
to where no books are purchased. I quite realise that the blame 
must not be placed entirely on the shoulders of the ratepayers, 
because in many instances they have been as public spirited as the 
average of their neighbours in big towns. But it does go to show 
the necessity of some sort of legislation which will mean the keeping 
alive of the institution which is already provided, and which requires 
sustenance in the same way as the Gas Department requires coal 
if it is to supply the lighting and heating commodity wanted by the 
community. In this connection the hundreds of villages that have 
no library buildings, nor any library facilities whatever, must be 
remembered. Neither must it be forgotten that the 1919 Act has 
created a new situation. It gave power to theCounty Councils to 
establish and maintain Public Libraries in the areas which they 
control, and such powers are being exercised in a number of counties, 
but unfortunately without any regard to the existing libraries in 
those counties, thus missing the opportunity of bringing the ill- 
nourished library into the larger system, and making them—the 
existing libraries—the foster mothers and sources of administration 
which was afforded by the Act. I stress this point because it seems 
to me that had the resources of the existing small libraries been 
brought into participation it would have considerably strengthened 
the County Schemes, and been of great service in providing a number 
of centres from which could have radiated a certain amount of 
virility which should have been employed to strengthen the County 
Scheme. It will be seen that if something of this kind is not done, 
and done soon, we shall have a very considerable number of small 
collections of books in many places, overlapping and conflicting, 
and leading nowhere. The danger here will be more real when the 
generous hand of the Carnegie Trustees is removed and the scheme 
has to pay its way from the inadequate income which is being 
provided by the County Councils. Enthusiasm will be lacking 
and the rust and moth of indifference will set in. Finally the schemes 
will prove a failure and all the good work have been thrown away— 


— 
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unless the Parliamentary Committee not only sees this 

but are able to go much further and secure legislation to provide 
against such an eventuality. 


The “ questionnaire "’ from the Secretary of the Committee may 
be said to be the first step in the enquiry which they are to make, 
and no doubt the tabulation of the information they receive will 
furnish them with a great amount of useful information, whilst the 
last question, where you are asked to send your own suggestions for 
legislation, will save them the brain fag of propounding theories of 
their own. The chance to be the saviours of the Library Movement 
and its future has at least been given us, and perhaps some brilliant 

will be made. We are all probably agreed that taken asa 
whole the library provision in this country is inadequate and if the 
Committee of Enquiry can suggest means of better provision their 
work will not be in vain. They will not do this work without first 
of all surveying the ground, and then by calling in those engaged 
in administering libraries to give evidence, and to receive sugges- 
tions, many of them of the parish pump variety but nevertheless 
valuable as affecting the peculiar difficulties of the district with 
which the witness is familiar. This evidence will broadly consist 
of proposals for co-ordination and development and I think we may 
take it that the findings of the Committee will be largely on the 
education side of Public Library work. They will not in my opinion 
be to rope in all sorts and conditions of people to read books, but 
rather to formulate proposals whereby those people who really 
desire to gain knowledge shall be able to acquire it readily, by means 
of Public Library facilities. In other words, so that the whole 
community may be able to keep pace with educational developments 
some means shall be found to adequately supply the books neces- 
sary to keep any such people well informed. 


If it is argued that existing collections of books are adequate, 
then it must be considered how best to make them available to a 
larger number of people. Whether some sort of Central control 
to standardise methods and co-ordinate efforts would be advisable 
should also be considered. Local library enthusiasm would often 
serve a larger area without any further expense and without further 
service, and all those interested in the spread of their work would 
welcome such development if some scheme is put forward to enable 
it to be done. The Committee will, I think, agree on a national 
service as against a local service and we had better be prepared for 
this proposal. How they are going to carry it out I cannot say 
because I am not wiser in my conceit than the body of men chosen 
by the President of the Board of Education. The main object no 
doubt will be to prevent overlapping in expenditure and wastage of 
energy in undertaking work of too local a nature. I do not suppose 
their recommendations will be of a parsimonious nature, or that 
they will suggest anything but what they believe to be for the ulti- 
mate good of Libraries and Librarianship. To wait and see is some- 
times good policy, but to be prepared for a struggle that appears to 
be coming is to have already half won the fight. 
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THE “FORM TABLE ” 
SCHEME OF BOOK CLASSIFICATION 
A NEW PROPOSAL. 

By L. A. Burcess. 


(Continued). 

HISTORY. 

Pi The World. 

P2 Africa. 

P3 Oceania (including Australasia). 

P4 Asia. 

P5 Europe. 

P6 British Isles (and Empire). 

P7 North America: Canada, etc. 

P8 N. America: U.S.A. and Mexico. 

P9 Central and South America. 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


3 Oceania (including Australia). 
4 Asi 
6 British Isles and Empire 
83 North America: Canada, etc. 
8 N. America: U.S.A. and Mexico. 
Q9 Central and South America. 
CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS. 
R1 Applied Mechanics. 
R2 Building. 
R3 Sanitary and Municipal Engineering. 
R4 Hydraulics. 
RS Mining and Metall 
R6 : Roads, Canals, Bridges, etc. 
R7 Railways and other Vehicular Engineering. 
R8 Shipbuilding and Shipping. 
Communications. 
AGRICULTURE AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
| Forestry, Lumbering, etc. 
$2 Agriculture proper. 
$3 Horticulture and Small Farming. 
S4 Fruit Farming. 
$s Animaliculture. 
$6 Animal Products. 
S7 Fisheries and Pisciculture 
$8 Domestic Economy: Food, etc. 
s9 , Shelter, etc. 
FABRICATIVE ARTS (AND TECHNOLOGY). 
Patents, etc. 
etal Work ( ing, , etc. 
T4 Chemical Technology. 
T5 Electrical Technology. 
Mechanic Trades. 
T7 Textiles. 
T8 Handicrafts. 
T9 Other Industries. 


FINE ARTS (TACTILE ARTS). 
Engraving—Photography. 


cac 


Qo 
Ro 
Se 
J 
To 
| 


extil 
Jewel and Metal Work—Ceramics, etc. 
Carving and Turning—Furniture, etc. 


Chamber Music (Combinations). 
Wind Instruments—Percussion Instruments. 


Organ. 
Music. 
N. Form Class Specimens of Music,""—subdivided like V, 


“RECREATIVE ARTS. 

Athletics and Gymnastics. 

Athletic Sports and Games. 

Field Sports, etc. 

Other Outdoor Sports, Games, and Recreations. 

Danci 

Indoor Games : Table Games, etc. 

Indoor Entertainments. 

Theatre and Cinema, etc. 

Miscellaneous Hobbies. 

LOGY. (Includes Oratory, Rhetoric, etc.). 
Families : Comparative Philology. 


ERE 


Ce 


African Languages. 

Langu of Oceania. 

tic guages. 
uropean Languages. 

Languages of British Isles. 


North American Languages. 

Languages of U.S.A. and Mexico. 

Languages of Central and South America. 

Yo LITERATURE. (Subdivided by Philology Symbol “ ”, either before 


~ 


or after subdivision by li form, e.g., French 
(either) Y 6 “ (or) “ ve 
Y2 Individual Collected 
Poetry. 
¥5 Satire, Lam 
tire, poons, etc 
Essays. 
Y7 Letters, etc. 
Speeches, etc. 
¥9 Trivia (Anecdotes, Table-talk, etc.) 
YFo FICTION. |! one alphabetic uence of authors; sub- 
vided first, if desired, language, ¢.g., German 
Fiction =“ 58” 
YF 
Ze BIBLIOGRAPHY AND THE BOOK ARTS. 
Z1 Authorship. 
Z2 Writing and 
Z3 Printing and Printed 
Z4 Bookbinding, etc. 
76 Bookselling 
z8 Library 
z9 Reading and Study. 
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t and Decoration—Miscellaneous Arts. 
ture—Landscape Gardening. 
vo MU 
usic and Songs. 
{usic. 
Instruments. 
te. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


CALLIMACHUS, 
THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES 

would naturally give rise to some such specious reasoning as that 
which you make in criticising my December letter. It is British 
of you to suggest that a committee consisting of non-experts in the 
main is likely to be more impartial and authoritative than one 
which consists of experts; that is to say, a librarian is less able 
to judge of the character or quality of his work than a layman. 
The British nation has muddled through on this ent, and I 
cannot expect you, at your advanced age, to be capable of producing 
any other. You held similar views of Lord Roberts’ warnings 
before the war, as did most of your fellows, and we nearly lost 
the war in consequence. There is no fact so sad as the inability 
of men to learn from experience. 

There are many things I would like to write to you about, but 
my space and time are limited. I must mention, however, 

A JEREMIAD 

of a very mild type by the Director and Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum on the degeneration of the reading 
habit, which appeared in an evening newspaper. Sir Frederick 
Kenyon seems to think that wireless has combined with other 
forces, such as the cinema, to reduce the number of the 
reading population. I note in The Librarian for March the 
following words: ‘In many directions decreases are to be 
noted in the issue of books. Most of these appear to be in 
the juvenile sections. Many librarians are wondering why 
this is. The general impression appears to be that the decrease 
is due to the fascination of wireless.’” The two things do 
not quite go together, I am afraid. The decrease in the issues 
to children is very easily explained. There has been a general 
move in the direction of founding these libraries since 1919; many 
of them are only a year or two old. They have hitherto had the 
fascination of novelty, and many children borrowed from them 
merely because it was done by other children. These are now 
growing tired, and the actual reliable reading population of children, 
which is necessarily smaller, is now being reached. When the 
number of these is considered it will be seen that there is no need 
for pessimism but very much for congratulation. 

As for Sir Frederick Kenyon’s statements, they appear to me 
to be contradicted by facts; for two things are irrefutable—the 
first is the large increase in recent years in the number of books 
issued from public libraries, and the second is the relative decrease 
in the reading of fiction. All general statements about the depravity 
of the English intellect are dangerous and likely to be wrong. 

Reverting to libraries for children I am interested in a question 
a British librarian has posed in connection with 

JUVENILE DEFAULTERS. 
It appears that a child has stolen a book from his Junior Library, 
and has been caught. Shall the child be prosecuted, or how other- 
wise dealt with? This raises the whole question of discipline, 
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which certainly must be maintained. At the same time, it is of 
the utmost importance that children’s libraries shall be kept away 
from the police courts. All possible offences by children can, and 
in my view should, be met by conversations with parents or teachers, 
by the suspension for varying periods of the borrowing privilege, 
or, finally, by withdrawing it altogether. I am averse to the last 
method if it can possibly be avoided. A child repents easily and 
often thoroughly, and a library may prove to be one of his ways to 
salvation. We ought not to close it unless there is no other possible 
course. 

It is interesting to know that newspapers nowadays are reaching 
the conclusion that 

LiprarY NEws Is NEws, 

and in the London papers brief but persistent references to their 
work appear. This is all to the good, because after all people are 
interested much more in their own intellectual life than was the 
case before the war. We have to realise that we live in a new world. 
People actually read poetry nowadays, although a librarian friend 
of mine thinks that such reading is a sign of mental flabbiness. On 
the other hand, I hold it to be a sign of the awakening of imagina- 
tion, and with it initiative and inventiveness. A man who is not a 
poet at heart never achieved anything in this world. 

This is wandering somewhat from my point, which was to draw 
attention to an unfortunate paragraph headed 

No More 
which appeared, I think, in The Daily Chronicle. It seems that a 
local authority had applied to the Carnegie Trustees for a grant 
for a library building. It received the reply, now quite well-known 
to us, that the Trustees no longer made grants for urban libraries, 
as the Act of 1919 enabled towns to build their own. It is unfortu- 
nate that the paragraph was drafted in such a way as to suggest 
that no more libraries were to be built. It is unfortunate, too, that 
the Trust should have taken so rigid a line. If towns are able te 
build libraries under the 1919 Act, so are counties. 
Book SELECTION. 

I have been reading with surprised interest Mr. McColvin’s 
Theory of Book Selection. I suggest that you read it and then pass 
it on to your younger colleagues. It is essentially a young man’s 
book, and I say this rather in the way of congratulation than 
criticism. It is vigorous and somewhat drawn out at the same 
time, but its style is excellent, although, probably owing to his 
Scotch descent, the author mixes his shalls and wills indis- 
criminately. Its main value is that it attempts to get down to 
first principles, does not indulge in descriptions of mechanical 
methods, and carefully avoids the mention of individual books. 
One puts it down with a sense that the author has added some- 
thing to the science of librarianship, and has produced a foundation 


on which any system can be erected. It is a most useful beginning. 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the _ of the 
writers of LETTERS ON AFFAIRS.’ 
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LIBRARY NEWS 
[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes om innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes and other local items of general interest are particularly 


welcome. 

THE Hardecstle collection of original book illustrations, which 
has proved so popular as an exhibition in different parts of the 
country, is now on view at KETTERING Museum, where it will 
remain until the end of May. A local press notice says: “It is 
well worth going a long way to see.” 

Arising out of the recent meeting of the North Central Branch 
at York, a correspondent of the Scarborough Evening News draws 
attention to the backwardness of that town in the promotion of a 
public library at ScarBorouGH, and he concludes “it is up to 
Scarborough ”’ generally to see that their senators do not let this 
library scheme drift out with the tide. A ten or twenty years 
postponement is no good to the older townsfolk, whose eyes may 
then be too dim to choose a book from the open shelves.” 

As a protest against the refusal of the Publishers and Book- 
sellers to allow Public Libraries any discount off books the STEPNEY 
Public Libraries Committee, whose annual expenditure on books 
is £4,000, has decided to purchase no work of fiction until it is six 
months old, when it will be available for second-hand purchase, 
and further to convene at once a Conference of all the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils to consider the net book question. [Does this 
indicate any real change of policy ?—Ep.,“‘ Lisrary Wor.D.”’] 


PERSONAL NEWS 
Mr. Ifor Davies (Cardiff) to be Senior Assistant, Bolton Public 
Libraries. 
Mr. Frank Singleton (Bolton) to be Senior Assistant, Wigan Public 
ibraries. 
Tue third of the series of lectures arranged by the Norwich 
Printers’ Joint Industrial Council was held at the Norwich Central 
Public Library on March 19th, when the City Librarian (Mr. Geo. A. 
Stephen) gave a lecture on “ The Making of a Modern Book.” 
The lecture was illustrated by about a hundred lantern slides and 
exhibits. The latter included raw materials and pulp for paper 
making, specimens of linotype and monotype printing, a collection 
of illustrations grouped according to the processes—line, half-tone, 
three and four-colour work, photogravure and collotype—and a 
collection of decorative title-pages, end-papers, book-covers, and 
book-jackets, designed by artists of repute. Mr. F. S. Deyne Page, 
the president of the Norwich and District Master Printers’ Associa- 
tion, presided. 


NORTH MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
A MEETING of the above Association was held on Thursday, March 
26th, 1925, at Loughborough College. 

After a meeting of the Council in the College Reference ao 
addresses on the Rural Libraries of Leicester were given by W. 
Birrell, Esq., D.L.C., Hons., F.R.S.A., and G. K. Grierson, Esq., 
M.A., Joint Librarians Leicestershire Rural Libraries. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Tue report of the Director of the University of London School of 
Librarianship for the session 1923-24 has just been issued. It is 
an interesting document and shows that the experiment of founding 
a School of Librarianship, made five years ago by the University 
of London in conjunction with the Library Association, has been 
well justified. The School has been assisted financially by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. It is satisfactory to learn that 
the Trustees are convinced of the wisdom of the experiment and 
have decided to continue to assist the School for a further period 
of five years. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees have reduced 
their subsidy to the School for the second period of five years and 
have intimated that at the end of that time they will regard the 
experiment as having been fully tried and will leave the weight on the 
shoulders of the University ‘ the University will, therefore, in the 
course of the next year or two, have to look for the permanent 
endowment of the School, for it must be remembered that no 
University can meet its expenses out of students’ fees, which do 
not cover more than one-third of the cost. 

The report of the Director shows that there were 80 students 
in the School in the session 1923-4. The purpose of the School is 
to raise the higher ranks of Librarianship to the side of one of the 
liberal professions. The School is, therefore, encouraging students 
to take a degree either in Arts or Science before entering on the 
definite training for the diploma. 

There were thirteen graduates in the School last , who will 
be able to qualify for the diploma after one year’s woth in ocean 
librarianship subjects. 

It is satisfactory to note that in connection with the School of 
Librarianship, a special library is being developed, and in that 
library, as well as in other sections of the very extensive library at 
University College, where the School is housed, the students get 
actual practical experience. 

Since the establishment of the School, over eighty appointments 
in the Library world have been obtained by the students who have 
passed through the course. A new and definite career is thus opened 
up for young men and women. At present the library world seems 
to show a strong preference for young men, for whom there has 
been no difficulty in finding appointments. 

In connection with the School there is each year a series of 
public lectures on librarianship subjects that are open to the members 
of the School and the general public. Provision is also made to 
meet the needs of those already holding posts in Libraries in London 
and the neighbourhood, part-time courses are arranged which 
make it possible for them to improve their qualifications, and, 
after a course of study extending over not less than three years, to 
obtain the diploma of the School. 

In order to extend the experience of students, a Summer School 
is held during the long vacation. Last July the Summer School 
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was held at Brussels; forty-five students attended. They were thus 
enabled to visit the important libraries in Brussels and in Belgium 
generally. The Belgian authorities welcomed them and gave them 
every facility possible. Monsieur Verlant acted as guide and also 
lectured on recent French authors as well as on the library facilities 
of his own country. 


LITERARY NOTE 


On April the 22nd next the Wigan Public Libraries Committee 
will publish an important bibliographical work: “ Lancashire 
Printed Books: A Bibliography of All the Books printed in Lan- 
cashire down to the year 1800,”” compiled and edited by Mr. A. J. 
Hawkes, the Wigan Borough Librarian. It will comprise more 
than a thousand entries, and letters indicate the public libraries 
of Lancashire where copies may be found, or if there are no copies 
in the Lancashire public libraries, then other libraries or private 
owners are indicated. The Bibliography is being brought out in 
connection with an Exhibition of Early Printed Lancashire Books 
to be held in the Wigan Reference Library during May. Copies 
of all the rarest books will be in the Exhibition, many unique books 
being lent by their respective owners. 

Special interest attaches to the books printed at the Roman 
Catholic secret press at Birchley Hall, near Wigan, between the 

ears 1604 and 1643—actually the first printing press in Lancashire. 
ull details of many of these books will be given in the Bibliograph 

for the first time, and about thirty specimens will be exhibited. 
Most are extremely rare, the loan collection having been got together 
as the result of keen interest on the part of the librarians of a number 
of Roman Catholic Colleges. 

Mr. A. J. Hawkes provides an historical introduction to the 
ew and the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres contributes 
a Preface. 


REVIEWS. 


REPORTS. 


Batu.—Victoria Art Gallery and Municipal Libraries. Report 
of the Director, 1924. Reginald Wm. Wright, Director. Popula- 
tion, 68,648. Stock: Lending, 13,157; Reference, 38,730. 
Issues: Lending (six months only), 57,123; Reference, 38,178. 
Borrowers, 5,226. Visitors to Art Gallery, 38,853. 

On July Ist last year the first municipal Lending Library was opened 
for public use and was at once an unqualified success. All classes of citizens 
availed themselves of the facilities offered, and, as will be seen from the 
—_ above, made good use of their privilege. The accommodation is 

ready taxed to its utmost and the provision of ch and School Libraries 
is now under consideration. The Library and Art Gallery have both been 
enriched during the past year by the munificence of donors, chief among these 
being A. W. Page, sq. whose gift included 2,152 vols., 630 pamphlets and 

3,000 prints, drawings and maps. The report contains a photo. of the newly- 

opened lending library. 
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Hove.—32nd Annual Report of the Public Library and Museum 
Committee, 1924. Librarian and Curator, John Wm. Lister. 
Population, 44,340. Income, £2.500. Stock: Lending, 24,306; 
Reference, 12,028. Additions during the year: Lending, 2,147 ; 
Reference, 514. Issues: Lending, 137,517; Reference, 11,666; 
Children’s Lending, 28,747; Reference, 2,023. Borrowers: 
Adults, 5,784 ; Children, 1,853. 

Work in connection with the ‘ Lady Wolseley ” Library is now in progress 
and an early opening is hoped for. About 300 vols., chiefly dealing with 
Horticulture, form the nucleus of the collection and when completed it is 
hoped that the Lib: will contain everything relating to Sussex agricul- 
ture. Many objects of interest were added to the Museum, the majority of 
them being gifts from local residents. 

HuDDERSFIELD.—26th Annual Report of the Public Libraries and 
Art Gallery, 1924. Librarian, Horace Goulden, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 110,210. Rate in £, 1}d. Income, £4,725. Stock: Lending 
37,472; Reference, 10,109. Additions during the year: Lending, 
2,558; Reference, 131. Issues: Lending, 278,971; Reference, 
12,090 ; School Libraries, 71,582. Borrowers, 8,819. One branch. 

The return of issues for the past year shows an increase of nearly 19,000 
over the previous . The establishment of a Music Library is in progress 
and many gifts of books and money have been received for this purpose. 
During the year five Exhibitions were held in the Art Gallery and attracted 
35,755 visitors. Plans for a new building have been drawn up. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


HatiFax Public Libraries. Readers’ Guide. March, 1925. 

A short, but very interesting, note on Samuel! Butler helps to direct 
the attention of readers to this half-forgotten worthy. ‘‘ What to Read in 
Biography ”’ is also very helpful. The report of the work of the Libraries 
for February show that steady progress generally is being made, in spite of 
the fact that some of the figures are slightly below those of last year. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
THE ART OF BOOK SELECTION. 


It is probably true, as the author of this interesting little book* 
suggests, that book selection is the first and most neglected task 
of librarianship. It is the case that there are some librarians— 
some great librarians—who need not select books because every- 
thing published is gathered in irrespective of worth; but most 
of us are faced with the problem of choosing the most worthy from 
out of the multitude. 

This task of selection is most difficult in the case of the average 
municipal library, where the attempt is made to represent all 
subjects and all forms of literature as adequately as possible within 
the limits of the usually inadequate book fund. Any help in this 
task, therefore, that can be given to the librarians of such libraries 
is bound to be of the utmost value. 

Tne help that has been given in the past has taken the very 
practical form of selective list of books suitable for basic stocks ; 


*The Theory of Book Selection for Public Libraries, by Lionel Roy 
McColvin, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of Ipswich. 7} by 4jins., pp. 188. Grafton 
and Co. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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lists of standard books on particular subjects; and attempts to 
indicate the “ best books” in current literature. (Mr. McColvin 
himself has given us a most useful guide to musical texts and litera- 
ture.) It is, however, impossible for anyone to supply a list of 
books that will meet the requirements of all municipal libraries, 
because local needs, conditions and interests vary so greatly with 
individual libraries ; and however fully a librarian may be supplied 
with ready-made selections, he must rely on his own judgment 
for the due satisfaction of special needs. It is here, in particular, 
that Mr. McColvin finds a justification for his present book, which 
is a statement of the fundamental principles and theoretical con- 
siderations of book selection. 

It is doubtful whether there is any theory of book selection 
that can be set forth in an orderly manner in the way attempted 
by the author. There are many obvious practical points to be 
considered when choosing particular books (they could be sum- 
marised in a few pages), and there are certain theoretical considera- 
tions governing the general scheme of selection. But an over- 
elaboration of theory regarding the choice of particular books (as, 
for example, in the American code of tests for fiction quoted b 
the author on page 143) generally resolves itself into so ab 
“ bunk.” One difficulty in the way of much of the suggested evalua- 
tion of particular books is that many librarians would find it neces- 
sary to buy the book before they could apply the tests of 
desirability! We all know that the most satisfactory method of 
selecting current books is to do so by an examination of the actual 
books, and we look forward to the time when all librarians (not 
merely the present favoured few) will have this privilege. 

Mr. McColvin’s difficulty is that having set out to marshal 
the “ theory’ of book selection he has been forced, willynilly, into 
over-elaboration and diluted philosophy. 

Under this frilly covering, however, there is a body of sound 
common-sense, and we are glad that Mr. McColvin has given us 
the book. He has broken much new ground, and his arrangement 
of the matter is excellent. No librarian can read his book without 
profit, and we can recommend it without reservation as a useful 
aid to the clarification of many hazy ideas regarding which books 
we should buy and which we should leave wandering in the outer 
darkness. J. D.S. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Book Auction Recorps. A Priced and Annotated Quarterl 
Record of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin B 
Auctions. Vol. 21, Part 3. Cr. 8vo, paper wrappers, pp. xxxiv., 
333-522. Stevens, Son and Stiles, March, 1925. 

This part contains 5,598 records and a contribution by Mr. Henry N. 
Stevens on Personal Reminiscences of the Earlier Days of the International 
Association of Antiquarian Booksellers. 

PRICED CATALOGUE of the Collection of Books on Angling formed 
by A. E. Wilson-Browne, of Sutton Coldfield. Cr. 4to, boards, 
1924. 2s. 6d. net. 

The books are arranged alphabetically by authors 
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First Edition Club. BrsiiocrapHicat CATALOGUE OF First 
Epitions, ProoF Copies AND MANUSCRIPTS OF BooKS BY 
Lorp Byron, exhibited at the Fourth Exhibition held by the 
Club, January, 1925. London, The First Edition Club, 1925. 
4to, cloth, pp. 18, 98. 30s. net. 

Byron has waited a long time for a bibliographical record of his first 
editions, but the present volume is certainly well worth waiting for. The 
editor and director of the Club, Mr. A. J. A. Symons, has a clear-cut style 
in bibliography and his setting out of the essential details of a book leaves 
little to be desired. Every first edition of Byron was included in the Exhibition 
and is described in the Catalogue, with the exception of the 28 pp. Giaour 
(the publication of which is very doubtful), and of that a proof is shown. The 
whole of the books come from the two collections belonging respectively to 
Mr. T. J. Wise and Mr. John Murray. It may be interesting to bookhunters 
and librarians to mention two items the copies of which on exhibition are 
described as unique, or rather, and to be strictly accurate, as the only copies 
known. They are the Letter to the Editor of My Grandmother's Review. 
London: T. Davison, 1819 ; and The Irish Avatar, n.p., n.d. 


GENERAL. 

Lowell (Amy) JoHN Keats, A BioGraPuy. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. Vol 1, xx., 632; Vol. 2, viii.,662. Jonathan 
Cape Ltd., 1925. 42s. net (two vols ). 

Miss Lowell has produced a very full and detailed biography of the 

t Keats, complete with new correspondence, new poems and a number 
of illustrations. Much fresh material has been found in America and Miss 

Lowell’s own collection of Keatsiana has yielded much interesting matter. 

Her object in publishing her book is to add to, rather than to supersede, 

i phies already in existence, but as her material filled in gaps throughout 
the poet’s life, it became necessary to place the whole in chronological pattern, 
giving to it a new and twentieth-century interpretation, and welding into 
one story the personal and the poetic. Pressure on space precludes the 
possibility of criticising this biography more fully, but attention must be 
drawn to the full appendices and complete index. : 

Bok (Edward W.) Twice Turrty. Some Short and Simple Annals 
of the Road. Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 540. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 18s. net. 

There is always a certain fascination about the descriptions of visits to 
England by Americans and this work by Edward W. Bok is no exception 
to the rule. Without being profound the book is very readable and he tells 
many good stories, especially those growing out of the custom in England of 
non-introduction at dinners and receptions. His friendship for Woodrow 
Wilson shows the late President in his earlier years. Mr. Bok is not American 
being born in Holland in 1863. 

mald (Sir Robert) A DANGER Spot In Europe and its Govern- 
ment by the League of Nations. Cr. 4to, cloth, pp. 166. Leonard 
Parsons, 1925. 3s. 6d. net. 

The subject of this book is a territory of seven hundred square miles on 
the borders of Lorraine, which lies partly in Prussia and y in Bavaria. 
It is called the Territory of the Saar and the frontispiece is a map of the 
district. The territory was the Germans’ property for a thousand years, but at 
the close of the war the French desired to annex it. The work deals as a whole 
with every phase of the administration of this new governmental area by a 
commission appointed by the League of Nations and concludes with a practical 
suggestion for improving the situation during the coming years. 

With reference to our review in the March issue, Messrs. J. 
Whitaker and Sons, Ltd., have asked us to point out still more 
clearly that each quarter’s issue of the “ Cumulative Book List” 
cancels by inclusion the previous parts for the year; in fact, each 
succeeding issue during the year renders the previous parts absolutely 


unnecessary. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

(LONDON & HOME COUNTIES BRANCH). MARCH MEETING. 
Tue fifth monthly meeting of the Session was held at the National 
Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.1, on Wednesday, 
25th March, 1925, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. Rowlatt, Chairman of the 
Branch, presided. In view of the importance of the occasion, the 
place of meeting and Mr. Sanderson’s address, the attendance of 
actual members was disappointing. There was a total attendance 
of about 40 members and friends. The meeting was specially 
arranged to consider the important question of ‘‘ The Non-Municipal 
Librarian and his Position in the Library Association,”’ and Mr. 
C. R. Sanderson, Librarian of the National Liberal Club, dealt 
with this in a very capable manner. In the speaker’s opinion 
there was no essential difference between public librarianship and 
non-municipal librarianship, and he contrasted the work done 
in the two types of libraries in order to prove this. The librarian 
of to-day is transforming himself into a business man in order that 
he may present his books and make them available in the most 
efficient way. The point of view which we took of our work had 
changed entirely—new methods of administration had been intro- 
duced, buildings were more generously and efficiently planned, 
and the libraries of the country had become a distinct asset to 
education. National prosperity was dependent very largely upon 
the prosperity of the individual and to this the libraries of the 
country were very largely contributing. If we can link up the 
work of the public libraries with the specialist class much good 
will accrue. There is not one who does not recognize the need 
for help from a special library of one kind or another, and the 
need for co-ordination between the two classes of libraries; the 
present lack of it suggests some need for a central control. Mr. 
Sanderson instanced the urgent need for a larger membership 
of the Library Association representative of both municipal and 
non-municipal librarians. The Library Association had done 
valuable work through the medium of its system of professional 
training, but a larger membership was a necessity in order to 
stabilize the profession generally. Neglect of our work and of our 
professional association was dangerous ; there was common ground 
upon which librarians of every type could unite for there was no 
essential difference in their work. 

Mr. Prideaux (Reform Club) opened a very interesting discussion 
to which the following also contributed: Mr. Wharton (British 
Museum), Mr. Cassidy (Royal Society of Arts) Mr. Luxmore 
Newcombe (london University), Miss Crowhurst (Rural Industrial 
Bureau), Mr. Quinn (Chelsea), Miss Irby (Union of Post Office 
Workers Research Dept.), Mr. Thorne (Poplar), Mr. Sayers (Croy- 
don), Mr. Handy (Ministry of Agriculture), and Mr. Bolton (Watford). 

On the proposal of Mr. Burton (Board of Trade), seconded by 
Mr. Harris (Islington), a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Sanderson for his stimulating address. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the majority of those present 
inspected the fine library in a spacious room adjoining the large 
Committee Room, where the meeting was held through the courtesy 
of the Committee of the National Liberal Club. 
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